32                     THE  TEMPLE SIKHARA

Here the poet dwells on a different aspect of the
Himalayas. They were the source of all life, but they
represented also the static power which preserves life.
They were planted firmly in the centre of the earth
as the pillar which supports the heavens, like the
pole which supported the Aryan chieftain's hut. We
have seen how this idea was symbolised in Asokan
pillars and in Indian temple architecture. Siva,
creating the world by the power of thought, was seated
like a Yogi in his forest cell. Vishnu, upholding the
heavens and preserving the balance between the
opposing forces of evolution and involution, was a tall,
erect figure with a rigidly symmetrical pose, armed
like the Aryan warrior with bow and arrows, sword
and mace, for he represented law and order in the
universe.

Now the Indian craftsman always associates the
tall curvilinear temple spire with Vishnu's mystic
mountain, Meru. There were apparently two reasons
for this. First, that it was the most suitable for a
colossal upright image, and secondly, because it was
derived from the primitive Aryan warrior's hut, just
as the Saiva type of temple was derived from the
Brahman Yogi's forest cell. The original cleavage-
between the two main schools of modern Hinduism,
the Saivas and Vaishnavas, came from the religious
rivalries between the Brahmans and the Kshatriyas,
the priestly and warrior classes, the Saivas representing
orthodox Brahmanical teaching and the Vaishnavas
the teaching of different Kshatriya thinkers who held
independent views. But it is necessary to understand
that there is now no hard-and-fast ritualistic distinction

1 See Handbook of Indian Art, by the author, PL.LX,-A.